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“ HOUSEHOLDERS IN DANGER.”* 

Mr Epwarp Gispon WakeriELp (with the promising triple hon- 
ours of his name) has just put forth a pamphlet, calculated to make 
a ‘great sensation.’ He is author of another striking little publica- 
tion, which appeared a short time since, respecting condemned 
criminals, and the sermons preached at them before they undergo 
the final torture ; and altogether seems a person of a very strenuous, 
observing cast of mind, bent upon turning to account a singular 
feature in his history. 

In the pamphlet before us, from which we make the extracts that 
follow, Mr Wakefield informs us, (in language a little better but not 
less startling than the alderman’s who said we were ‘ all to get up 
one morning with our throats cut,’) that there are ninety thousand 
people in the British metropolis ready prepared, at a moment’s 
notice from a disturbance, fo set it on fire, and give a loose to their 
love of plunder and the most frightful passions. He speaks of them 
at one moment, like an angry man, asa pack of villains ; and the 
next, like a philosopher, as human beings at the disadvantage of an 
extreme inequality. They consist, he says, first of Common 
Thieves ; secondly, of the Rabble, or extreme, exasperated poor ; 
and thirdly, of a small portion of the working-class, followers of 
Henry Hunt and disciples of Owen, whom he calls Desperadoes. He 
asserts, that from information personally derived while he was in 


Newgate (for abducting Miss Turner), this plan was intended to be | 
put in execution during the King’s visit to the city (a warning to | 


which effect exposed the Lord Mayor to so much ridicule); and that 
ever since the Duke of Wellington’s rejection of the Reform Bill, 


the bad effects of which have been revived by the impediments again | 


thrown in its way, the planners have assumed as an inevitable con- 
sequence, that any large congregation of people in the streets would 
produce a collision between people and government. 


‘And first of the Common Tuteves.—Common thieves,’ says Mr 


Wakefield, ‘are used to consider themselves a body not merely | 


apart from, but antagonist to the rest of the community. To bear 
them talk, one would suppose that property exists only to be stolen, 
and that the main object of society is to harass thieves. Towards 
the laws which are intended to protect life and property they enter- 
tain what may be called a personal antipathy; so that they take 
delight in hurting others, even when the injury infl cted can produce 
ho advantage to themselves. We way infer, consequently, that they 
would rejoice at an occasion which should give them power over 
the town, though only for one night, and that, in using such power, 
they would wreak a terrible vengeance on society, besides commit- 
ting crimes for crinie’s sake. 


‘Common thieves live in ceaseless fear: inevitably, then, they | 


are of a cruc! disposition, Moreover, as common thieves make a 


point of witnessing scenes of blood acted according to law—publie | 


executions, T mean, of their fellows and of women !—their tempers 
become pitiless and ferocious, like that of the tiger. We may be 
sure, therefore, that whatever their present design, it is free from all 
merciful considerations. 

‘Now, the fact is, that, whenever of late there has appeared a 
prospect of political disturbance in London, the thieves have made 
ready to sack the town. This is their object. They want such a 
commotion as would divide the force of the government and render 
the laws powerless. They are longing for a state of things in which 
every man of property—his goods—his wife—and his daughters— 
should be placed at their mercy. Mercy !—but let the word pass. 
They wish for a disorganization of society, which should enable 
them to pluck sensual enjoyments in the midst of blood and fire. 
Reader, if you suspect this to be exaggeration, mind what lately 
happened at Bristol !” ORL ae a a gL 
* Secondly, of the Rappre. Under this head (continues Mr 
Wakefield) 1 include a numerous body, of whom scarcely anything 
is known by “ people of property and education,” and least of all 
by the executive government, Specimens of this class of citizens 
may always be seen, and in perfection on Sunday morning, in 
Such lanes and alleys as branch off from both sides of Orchard 
street, Westminster, or of Whitechapel ; costermongers, dro- 
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vers, slaughterers of cattle, knackers, dealers in dead bodies and 
dogs’ meat, cads, brickmakers, chimneysweepers, nightmen, seaven- 
gers, &c. &c. The misery, the barbarous ignorance, the last degra- 
dation of these poor people, and their constant intercourse with 
thieves, render them enemies of all law and order. They are the 
helots of society, and may be reckoned, within five miles of St Pauls, 
at 50,000, on a very moderate computation. To these, as likely to 
prove a more effective force on the side of confusion and rapine 
than the same number of men, must be added 10,000 of the lowest 
class of prostitutes. 

‘The rabble have had, and still have, but confused notions of 
the object and means of a rebellion. Their extreme ignorance and 
rudeness disqualify them from thinking on any subject; and such 
ideas as they form, it is very difficult to extract from them. What 

| | know of them is, that they have a vague expectation of some great 
change which is to banish misery from the land; that, as far as 
| their dull faculties permit, they share most of the ordinary senti- 
| ments of thieves towards the happy classes, and wish for a turn of 
affairs that should give power to their friends, the thieves. And I 
believe of them, founding my. belief on a knowledge of their wretch- 
| edness and deep debasement, that, if their wish should be accom- 
_pEshed, they would repeat on a proportionably larger scale, and, if 
more time were given, with added atrocities, the scenes of rapine, 
burning, and self-destruction in the phrenzy of drunkenness, lately 
exhibited at Bristol. In particular, T have lately observed that their 
conversation teems with expressions sounding of destruction. 

‘ The women classed with the rabble deserve a separate, though 
it shall be a brief notice. 

‘ Foreigners coming to this religious country, when, impelled by 
a curiosity that seldom troubles any of our higher orders, they 
plunge into the haunts of misery and vice, become astonished at 
the number and degradation of a certain class of Englishwomen. 
They ought rather to wonder at our ignorance of what they learn ; 
since one can more easily account for the melancholy fact than ex- 
plain why it should be hidden’from those who, as the makers of our 
laws and customs, are responsible for its existence. The causes of 
this evil are many. If any one would ascertain them, let him visit 
the spots where the evil exists, such for example as the low parts 
of Westminster ; but I may as weil add, that if he go with a shovel 
hat, picking his way through the filth on the points of his toes, and 

flourishing a perfuined handkerchief to escape cholera or what not, 
_he will learn absolutely nothing. One cause of the evil in question 
must be stated here :—it is the number of soldiers always quartered 
in London. Now this circumstance is mentioned for the purpose 
of explaining, that between the class of women under notice, and 
what are called the Household Troops, there subsists an intimate 
connexion. If those women should take part in a tumult, would 
the soldiers shoot at them or cut them down? If not, the womea 
| would be a shield to their other friends, the thieves and rabble 
| The government must know that the question just asked has beea 
| put hypothetically to many soldiers within the last year, and by 
those too whom the question most nearly concerns. A relative of 
| mine heard it put, on the Sunday after the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the Lords, to a soldier on duty; and the indirect but edify- 
"ing auswer was—* Why, the King is for the bill, and the Commons is 
for the bill, and the people is for the bill,—twhy should the Lords be 
agin it ?”’ I pretend not to know how the soldiers would decide the 
question practicaliy ; but every one who believes that soldiers are 
men, may doubt whether they would fire more than once. If they 
would not fire a second time, after having slept on the slaughter of 
_a few of their mistresses, we are discussing-a question of time only ; 
_and as the refusal of one troop or company to fire at command 
must place the soldiers on the side of the mob, we may conclude 
that, twenty-four hours sooner or later, the government would be 
| overturned ;—provided always, that this class of women should 
| take part in an insurrection, and should not be driven back to their 
dens by the first fire of their lovers. 

‘ That they would take part in an insurrection I have little doubt, 
when reflecting on their abject misery, the cruel treatment which 
they frequently endure, the ignominy and complete HOPELESSNEss 
of their condition, and their consequent hatred of happier women 
and of themselves. As it is, they destroy their own lives by drink- 
ing to drown care ;—what should prevent them from playing tlie 
part of furies in a civil commotion? And it is not probable, to say 
the least, that beings so desperate at all times, should, when in a 
state of peculiar inflammation, be alarmed by witnessing a few 
deaths. I need not repeat the conclusion. 

‘ The power and projects of the Despsrapors are to be next 
considered. 
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* Resorting once more to classification, I must draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the desperadoes and the great bulk of the working 
class. The frequenters of the Rotunda are few in number: every- 
where the working class constitutes a vast majority of the people. 
The working class of London, so far as 1 know them, are most 
anxious that the Reform Bill should pass; expecting that it will 
produce further reform, if needful, dnd finally, legislation in which 
the advantage of the many shall be consulted :—whereas the fre- 
enters of the Rotunda dread nothing more than the passing of 
at bill, which they perceive would be fatal to their hopes. A great 
number of the working class are householders, who, though their 
property in chattels be small, own wives and children as precious as | 
those of the richest lords; wives that love and children that prattle, | 
like the women and children of Grosvenor square :—whereas most | 
of the Rotunda people are loose single men, living here and there in | 
lodgings, who might set fire to London without anxiety for helpless | 
beings at home. The best informed, steadiest, and most virtuous of 
the working class have characters to lose, which most of the Ro- 
tunda people have not. Great numbers of the working class are | 
anxious to improve their knowledge :—nearly all the Rotunda peo- 
le think that they have nothing more to learn. A majority of the 
tunda people are admirers of Mr Hunt; while crowds of the 
working class suspect that he is employed and paid by the Anti- 
Reformers, to make mischief and save Ul Sarum. Further points 
of distinction, or rather of opposition, might be named; but these | 
must suffice. | 
* Considering that a majority of the working class had, last year, 
made up their minds to fight for reform, and that not a few had | 
provided arms for that purpose ; considering the > nhappy, anvious | 
condition of the working class generally throughout London, the desti- | 
tution that reigns in Spitalfields, the joy with which this class received 
a promise of reform, and the sickness of the heart tiat atiends hope long 
delayed :—considering the extraordinary pains taken by ministers to 
spread Rotunda doctrines, by sympathizing with their enemies and 
neglecting their friends; by half promising and yet withholding a 
repeal of the tax which compels working men to read cheap trash, 
if anything ; by one unsuccessful and fourteen successful prosecu- 
tions of the press, and in various other ways too numerous to be 
mentioned ;—considering also the zeal of the Anti-Reformers in 
exciting the physical force against the Government ;—taking all | 
these things into consideration, it is truly wonderful that so few of | 
the working class should have joined the Rotunda party. Obscure | 
men struggling with adversity and resisting manifold inducements | 
to go wrong, are more worthy of respect than the prosperous great. | 
Honour to the working class !— Now for the desperadoes. 
* They may be divided into two classes, which I shall designate 
as Huntites and Owenites. When distinguished from the rabble, of | 
whom many shout “ Hunt for ever!” in the streets, and some 
attend the Rotunda on great occasions, they do not comprise, I 
verily believe, 1,000 persons But, as will be seen presently, they | 
are not the less dangerous on account of the smallness of their | 
number. 


* The Huntites, though more numerous than the Owenites, are a 
set of poor creatures, about whom, certainly, it would not be worth 
while to write a pamphlet, if they had not been mixed up with the 
others. But few of them are regular workmen: they work off and 
on in a slovenly wav: as workinen they are careless and inert: they 
are addicted to gossip and dram-sipping, and are therefore miscrably 
poor, Most of them with whom I have conversed are persons of 
a naturally weak intellect ; having deficient foreheads and a sinister 
expression ; being noisy, egotistical, boastful; yet given to lamenta- 
tion, and afraid of their own shadows. ‘They are addle-headed. I 
once asked a thorough-going Huntite what was his object. He an- 
swered—a republic, with Henry Hunt for president, by means of 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote by ballot; but 
when told that I had been deterred from opposing lis president at 
the last election for Preston, only by want of the ballot to protect 
from the rabble those who might have voted for me, he could not 
be made to understand that the ballot would shield voters from 
more than one sort of influence. Such is the stupidity of these 
self-styled radicals. They wish, indeed, for a state of things which | 
would give importance to noisy tongues in empty heads, and they 
urge others to rebel; but if a rebellion should take place, they 
would keep clear of it; abusing those who had begun it if it failed ; 
and, if it were successful, claiming the honour of the day. As for the 
means, scope, and ends of a revolution, either patriotic or despotic, 
these they are incapable of comprehending. Ignorant, common- | 
place, wrong-headed, fretful, vain, mean, malignant, and cowardly, 
they follow a fit leader, and would be merely despicable, if accident 
had not connected them with men of quite another stamp. 

‘ These are the Owenites of the Rotunda. They are bent on the 
overthrow of all existing laws, with a view to the formation of a 
“new state of society,”’ in which there should subsist either a per- 
fect equality of property, or rather no property at all, as we use the 
word, but a community of goods, What they want in numbers, 
they make up by furious zeal and undoubted boldness. In conjunc- 
tion witb the Huntites they support more than one weekly journal, 
in which the debates of the Rotunda are systematically reported. 
Spread all over the town, they are, most of them, sober men, who 
maintain themselves by industry ; and they are, I believe, honest in 
their private dealings, as well as worthy of respect on public 
grounds, in so far as the end they have in view is the happiness of 





| 








all, and as they conscientiously suppose the means which they con- 


template using to be justified by the greatness of their object, 
Truly they are fanatic,—in a religion, of which the essence is the 
salvation of mankind in this world. Jn opinion followers of Mr 
Robert Owen, one of the most just and benevolent of men, in temper 
they resemble the party of whigs, whom Sir Walter Scott has re. 
presented as about to immolate their leader, Morton, after the rout 
of Bothwell Brigg. Mr Owen, would not hurt a fly; he blesses 
those who revile him ; and his sole arm is gentle persuasion. These 
people, on the contrary, would sacrifice the world for their object 
Yet they are Owenites,—men of scanty knowledge ; utterly imprac- 
ticable ; filled full of one great prejudice; unreasoning and unrea- 
sonable; not selfish, nor even thoughtful of such interests as com. 
monly occupy mankind, but incessantly dwelling on an abstract 
proposition, and endeavouring to force circumstances, which, by 
their own creed are declared out of man’s control, to agreement 
with their singular purpose ’ 

Surely Mr Wakefield is not justified in calling men such as he 
here describes, Owenites. We do not say whether he truly des- 
cribes them or not; but if they deserve the description, they cer. 


tainly do not deserve the title; nor should one of the mildest and 


| most beneficent of men be subjected to the consequences of the 


misnomer. The Puritans of Bothwell Brigg might as well be called 
Christians ; which nobody, now-a-days at least, would call them. 
We shall return to the pamphlet to-morrow, notice the remedy 
proposed by Mr Wakefield for his threatened danger, and say a few 
words upon the first causes of it, and the only real final remedy. 


=p 
6S 
(To he concluded to-morrow.) 


FINE ARTS. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.* 

ALBEIT our indulgence is as liberal as Ceres, and we have felt 
every predisposition to be pleased with an Annual of a title so 
benignant, yet we cannot bestow our approval upon Friendship’s 
Offering, at least in the particular instance. The illustrations are 
weaker and more defective than any that have as yet come under 
our notice. The designs have no claim upon our admiration. On 
the contrary, there are few that are the production of our better 
artists, and those reflect little credit on their authors. 

The designs generally lack interest in the subject, ingenuity in 
invention, and felicity in execution. What we mean, we can better 


express in our more particular remarks, and so we shall enter upon 


them incontinently. 
Lady Carringtoa.—Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.RLA,; 
engraved by Cuartes Rotis.—Sir Thomas’s name is a voucher for 


| certain excellencies and certain deficiencies ;—something half solid 


and half flimsy. One would unhesitatingly buy a picture of his, 
without seeing it, and could pretty accurately put a price upon it. 
The present picture is one of the same huge family that the public 
know so well by sight, and of which we are almost tired. 

The Inscription Plate which follows is hardly worth mentioning 
CorBoucp usually makes more of such things. 

The Fairy of the Lake.-—Drawn by Henry Ricurer; engraved 
by E. Finpen.—There is something fanciful in the self-reflecting fay, 
but something fantastic, and, withal, it is rather too much on the 
side of the substantial. It is more like a pretty, playful girl, acting 
the fairy, than the powerful but evanescent being itself. 

The Poet’s Dream.—Painted by R. Westait, R. A.; engraved 
by J. Goopyear.—The subject of this design is the apocryphal 
story of a lady who left a copy of verses by young Milton as he 
slept. But what a Milton! The expression of the countenance is 
frivolous contempt, a most inappropriate expression surely. The 
lady is no Italian either. It is a common custom among the artists 
of the day, to take the Greek, or, as it is more technically termed, 


the antique, as a foundation for their style. Upon this, they raise 


| a superstructure of their own, no matter how incongruous :—we had 


almost said like Mr Nash, but it would have been too hard upon 
the pictorial body. Such is peculiarly Mr Westall’s case. He has 
reduced the Greek face to an unmeaning pattern of a sort of nega- 
tive elegance. His women would admirably serve for heroines to 
the past race of novels; they are fine, faultless, unfeeling, unim- 
pressible pieces of vacant propriety. They look as if butter would 
not melt in their mouths. Could she who felt and obeyed the 
inspirations of sleeping beauty have been such as these ? 

The Embarkation—Drawn by J. Wicneto; engraved by 
R. Branparp.—What is there in this that gives us a fecling as if 
we had seen it before? There was a thing of the same kind in one 
of the Annuals a year or two back, an embarkation of Cleopatra, 


* Frierdship’s Offering for 1832, Smith, Elder, and Co , Cornhill, 
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% ‘with a microscopic court and mariners ; we recollect also one or two | their balls and their theatres, and their dress. The older we grow, 
ir * others of a similar kind. Architecture and landscape are beautiful | the better do we understand how they could once have been young, 
in union, but only when beautiful separately considered. When 3 3 
er — “Sipps h , and the more we become reconciled to their sorrows, and to our 
Cn there is little real beauty in either, the attempt to supply the ; defi- 
ut dency by florid profusion can give little pleasure to the eye. The | own. 
es enibarkation is a picture of this stamp, with a hint or two borrowed But enough of these grave thoughts, in writing on a comedy. Bur- 
se | : it is i i at I -! Mahe Be. . 
ot | from Turner; it 1s a picture so catively got up for'eiect, Umt goyne, however, awakes a certain tenderness in his writings. He is 
overdoes it. e 4 J 
ic. . 
“A The Orphan.—Painted by J. Houmes; engraved by H.C. Saev- much of a gentleman, and touches all the notes of humane intercourse. 
m- ron.—Surely the story of the orphan, and the illustration do net | We prefer his operas on this account to Sheridan’s. They are not 
act match. The two girls in the picture are without doubt sisters— | 55 witty nor highly wrought ; but with action and wit enough, they 
by and there is no contrast of character as in the tale ; in everything J d. Heis Bick Seni antdnshd te 
- but age they are the same. This is an unpardonable piece of negli- PTC OTS GOOUPALELOS.. 5D Th AND Oona ES name mnEe 
gence in the arranger of the volume. Of Mr Holmes we are not | married Mrs Brooke, the authoress of Rosina. In Sheridan’s plea- 
” enthusiastic admirers, but should be sorry to see him do no better | sure there is apt to be a pain. The reverse is the case with Bur- 
oe is gi rally pretty, plump, healthy, playfi : ‘ Dri 
- than now. His girls are generally pretty, plump, wo ait ” goyne. There is something to us both agreeable and affecting in the 
d creatures, not over refined, but good-natured ; and, with the war- : 
nd rant of Druidical twig, much to be kissed in a farm-house kitchen. | Passage in Scene It, Act II, where two daughters, at once well- 
~ Expectation.—Painted by E. ©. Woop ; engraved by W. Fixpen. | bred and simple, are describing the comfort they give their widowed 
—A finely dressed female, handsome, and sad, with the aid of the ‘father, and the old gentleman, to whom they are talking, pretends to 
title, making out the story very decently. So does the same young b sh tl hile he i ae 
“i lady, or a sister of hers, with the the title of ‘ The Bridesmaid ;’ * | °° SEVERE WED Te CONE Se ees nee Oo UT See 
es make out a very different story, equally well We were about to quote it, but find there is not room. 
The Greek Mother—Painted by H. Corsouip; engraved by| We know not who it was that rendered the imitation of Lord 
LLs. —We must er his plate from our int ; : os : , 
Hasey Roris.—We miust except ee meus Foppington in this piece (the character of Contrast) still more like 
remarks. Mr Corbould, though he is no niggard of clever inventive ot ‘ 
=. designs, and especially of lovely women, has real cause for pride in the original, by adding the oaths that he makes use of,—oaths 
the one before us. The Greek mother is a fine union of the | indeed that are an improvement upon his Lordship, and of the class 
matronly and the beautiful, each heightening the charms of the | of oaths critical and referential. They are the most successful hits 
ether. ‘Ree earqest face ang petion, at the eaprund a the Story | in the performance, and never fail in raising a laugh. What is more, 
of some mighty disturbance below the window through which she ‘ : 
felt looks, and the interest she takes in it. The face !—the face! is | the galleries seem to laugh at them as much as the pit and boxes, 
bid what our artists shrink from ;—what they timidly attempt, and fail | which, considering the selectness of the phraseology, may be num- 
p's —s ‘ : ow the at his : 
P in doing. Corbould is one of the few that has a countenance at his | pered among the proofs of the ‘ march of intellect.’ When Con- 
” command. ‘The grouping of the woman and her son is beautiful. : his | ee aes ee i we 
ler We have only to complain of the girl leaning at the window, and trast, looking at Sis lege, Wihen Baws just Sepn-campmanented, GA7e, 
On her lieauty makes us loth to do so; she is, we think, too uncon- | ‘ You’re not so much out there, strike me symmetrical !’—and again, 
ter cerned. The engraver has done his duty by Mr Corbould. His calling a man a puppy, says, ‘ Strike me canine !’—the galleries, as 
; SIR? fem, tender, atid eteetive. well as we could judge where we sat, appeared to us to laugh quite 
ong The Dismal Tale—Painted by T. Sroruarp; engraved by picid Abs 08 ~ % 
nd H. C. Snenton —We must indulge ourselves by saying nothing | #8 much as any other parts of the house. Really, the Tories ought 
” about ihis design. Whatever we might sty would be to no pur-| to go more to the theatres, and learn a little of life. 
at pose. The producgions af Stothard—the numerous productions Mrs Woon acted the part of Annette, and sang the song of the 
for that he has scattered on all sides—will not bate one fraction of their ‘Dashine White Serj > She i ets f . 
vad beauty because this is in existence. Stothard has performed his aching. Whine Daas, ee ee eee 
4 duty, and the infirmities of age (whether the immediate infirmity | never wanting in self-possession, and trained to appear lively; but 
i lie in publishing what he has before held back, or in the eye that she never seems heartily in earnest. Neither she nor even Madame 
= has ceased to be able to perform what the mind bids it) are always Vv ‘ he ‘ White Serj : A h “ce 
lic to be respected, especially the age of genius. tirundl, eis He: AREAS: BEE ANGERS Saen ee 
| [lo be concluded to-morrow.] least such was the case when we heard the latter at the Queen’s 
ing ‘ “ 
S ee ea ee a ee en Theatre. Perhaps she does it better at her own home, the Olympic. 
Wt . . But Mrs JorpAn was the woman for this kind of song. She had 
v4 THE PLAY-GOER. CRP, 
ay, a no fear, somehow, of having her real feelings mistaken, and could 
he PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. give herself up to the giddiness of the moment with entire play- 
Ing Daurr-Lang.—The Lord of the Manor—A New Divertissement—Clari. Sal 
Covent-Garpen.—Merry Wives of Windsor—The £100 Note. _—" 
ed ana . We can say little for the performers in general, except Farren, 
hal ; Drury Lane. | who as usual was excellent. Miss Mavnew is unpretending, and 
he Last night was acted the comic opera of the Lord of the Manor . . age 
ia th ’| makes us wish to praise her. Mr Woop was feeble in his character 
€ production of Gener ; ary s , 
"he ms oe 5 “ al Burgos ys net a very successful _— (he seemed ill) : Mr Tempceton sang sweetly, but not very effec- 
sts Ha: accomplished men of the younger days of the Sheri-| tively; and Mr Hantey’s Moll Flagon will not do at all after 
ans and Foxes ies re in the } : 
re , » and whose songs and comedies were in the mouths Liston’s. It wants richness, repose, and face. Moll should roll 
a of our ancient r F Je y artic : - 
had - - een and grandmothers. We have a particular | on the round fullness of her slatternly satisfaction, and be the 
regard for t » i : y P 
pon — before us, on this account ; and above all, for representative of all the comforts of a neutral ground. Haruey’s 
has that touching, expressive air in the first act, ‘ Encompass’d in an performance of the character is too quaint and sharp 
7a ‘ angel’s frame,’ which we have often heard sung by a voice that we eS 
5 to ° ° 
wi reverenced, and that was obliged to break off for tears. The singer |) ———————————-—————____— ———— 
uld | could enjoy nevertheless the gayer parts of the comedy; and Time, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the which softens everything, enables us to pitch our fancies back into a | If Junius Repivivus (whose new favours we acknowledge, and shall be 
season of youth that we never saw, and please ourselves with reflect- glad to use) will be good enough to send to the Tatler Otfice on Friday 


by : . morning, he will find a letter addressed to him by the Editor, on the 
3 if ing that our progenitors were young and lively before us, and had subjects respecting which he enquires. ‘ 
one © We f f : , The remarks of a ‘ Constant Reader’ on Mr Green’s Lecture at the Royal 
tra, : , e forget by what artist, but a little while ago a plate so called was Academy will be inserted with p+ asure. 


0 be seen in every print-shop window, and if our recollection is correct, there 
, was very little if any difference beiween the two. It must, however, be | The letter of ‘ One of the Old School ’ shall meet with due attention. 


remembered that we do speak from recollection. More correspondents to-morrow. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Napo.eon’s Lerrers were not only miser- 
ably written, as everybody knows, and sometimes not 
very correctly spelled, but were, moreover, bedaubed 
all over with large blotches; for he had a practice of 
dipping his pen into the ink-holder at every word, | 
aud throwing the superfluous liquid on his paper. So | 
much was this the case, that a lady attached to the 
imperial household, seeing Josephine, as she stood 
behind ber chair, reading letters announced as coming 
from the Emperor, and being short-sighted, relates 
that for a long while she conceived the correspondence | 
to consist chiefly of sketches and maps in miniature ; 
and got very heartily laughed at, upon enquiring con- 
cerning these supposed specimens in geography and 
the’fine arts-— Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 





Attain One TuHinc, AnD you may Ar- 
TatN Morg.—Itis wonderful how much is done in 
a short space, provided we set about it properly and | 
give our minds wholly to it. Let any one devote 
himself to any art or science ever so strenuously, and 
he will still have leisure to make considerable pro- 
gress in halt a dozen other acquirements. Leonardo 
da Vinci was a mathematician, a musician, a poet, 
and-an anatomist, besides being one of the greatest 
painters of his age. The Prince of Painters was a 
courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and company. 
Michael Anzelo was a prodigy of versatility of talent, 
a writer of sonnets (which Wordsworth has thought 
worth translatiny), and the friend of Dante, Salvator 
was a lutenist and a satirist. Titian was an elegant 
letter-writer, anda finished gentleman, Sir Joshua 
Reynold.’ di-courses are more polished and classical 
than any of his pictures. Let a man do all he can in 
any one brauch of study, he must either exhaust bim- 
self aod doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or else lie 
idle. All our real labour lies in a nut shell. The 
mind makes, at some period or other, one Herculean 
effort, and the rest is mechanical. We have to climb 
a steep and narrow precipice at first ; but after that, 
the way is broad and easy, where we drive -everal 
accomplishments abreast. Men should have one | 
principal pursuit, which nay be both agreeably and | 
advan ageously diversified with lighter oues.— 
Hazlitt. 


—— 


— When Bonaparte was First Consul, he 
made a tour through Normandy, and the northern 
provinces, accompanied by Josephine. On_ their 
arrival at Evreux, ‘ a local functionary, of long stand- 
ing and considerable rank, had undertaken to do the 
honours of the place, and rendered himself highly 
agreeable to Madame Bowaparte. Among other 
subjects, she expressed her interest by enquiring 
about his family,—how many children he had ?— 
* Cin-s enfans,’ replied tbe prefect, in the provincial 
accent,—meaning to have said cing enfuns, (five 
children) ‘ Sixteen children !’ repeated the astonished 
enquirer, misled by sound,—‘ Ah, mon Dieu? what | 
a regiment !—seize enfans !” ‘ Yes, Madam,’ reitera- | 
ted the functionary, cin z-enfans; surprised in his 
turn, how it should appear strange that an honest 
man had fiwe childien. One of his colleages, remark- 
ing the mutual mistake, good naturediy thought of 
coming to the relief of both parties; and, after setting 
to rights the affair of numbers, added, with great 
simplicity and earnestness, ‘Deiga, Madam, to ex- 
cuse my friend’s pronunciation; the Revolution 
interrupted the course of his studies.” — The man was 
then above sixty! Madame Bonaparte received, with 
the greatest gravity, an explanaticn which would 
have made the worthy magistrate a school-boy at 
rather more than fifty —Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine. Cuonstubie’s Miscettany. 





GORTON’S 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 





This day is published, strongly bound in calf and lettered, 
price 20s. or with Maps coloured, 30s., Volume I1, of 
A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Containing every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet in the | 
Thiee Kingdoms. By JOHN GORTON, Editor of the | 
* General Biographical Dictionary,’ &c. 

The Irish and Welsh Articles by G. N. Wright, M. A., | 
Professor of Antiquities to the Royal Hibernian Academy. | 

This work will continue to be published in monthly uum- | 
bers, forming, when complete, three hand ome volumes, 
accompanied by fifty-two quarto maps, beautifully engraved | 
on Steel, by Sidney Hall. 

Volume 111, will be published early in the ensuing year, 
and in o:der to render the work as compiete as possibile, 
by giving information to the latest period, it is intended to 
coneciude it with an Appendix, which will comprise copious 
tables of the Population from the new cen-us, and an ab- 
stract of all the modifications in Parliamentary Represen- 
tation which may be effected during the interval. 

*.* Subscribers who may be in arrear are requested to 
proeure their back numbers, as the sets will be made up on 
the completion of the Third Volume. 

Londin: Published by CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Mrs Bedford, and Miss Field 
Masaniello (2nd time) . Mr Wood 
Don Alphonso ‘ . Mr T. Cooke 
Pietro : . . Mr Bedford 
| Ruffino - Mr Salter 
Lorenzo : i - Mr Brindal 
Moreno 3 . . Mr Yarnold 
Selva . . . « Mr Honner 
Commissioner ‘ . Mr Fenton 


| A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Miss Baseke. 


| To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, called 


| Sir Patrick O Plenipo 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, | 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr Kennev’s Grand Opera of 
Masaniello. 
Elvira (2nd time) “ Miss Mayhew 
Fenella (2nd time) . Miss Kenneth 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss Faucit, Miss Crawford, 





After which, Mr Buckstonr’s Comic Piece, called 


Popping the Question. 


Ellen \surray Miss Gordon 
Miss Biffin a - Mrs C. Jones 


Miss Winterblossom . Mrs Broad 
Bobbin ° - « Mrs Orger 
Mr Primrose ° Mr Farren 


Henry Thornton . . Mr Brindal 


To conclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 
Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . Miss Kenneth 


Fatima ° . - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - «. Mri. Wallack 
Sadhusing ‘ - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah . ° . MrC. Jones 
Azouff - « Mr Ross 


Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 





Bednore . ‘ - Mr Fenton 
Zarés , - « Mr Younge 
Veshna . ° - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar 


Mr T. Blanchard 
To-morrow, Artaxerxes; The Littie Corporal ; 
and Hyder Ali. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=Diavolo. 
Lady Allcash Miss Cawse 
Zethina . = - Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavolo - Mr Braham 
Lord Alleash . Mr G. Penson 








| Lorenzo . . - Mr Wilson 
Matteo i - «+ Mr Morley 
Beppo - ~ MrG. Stansbury 
Giacomo ‘ - « Mr Reynoldson 
Francesco - Mr F., Sutton 


First Carbinier 
Second Carbinier 
Third Carvinier 


" . Mr Hodges 
- Mr Henry 
‘ » Mr frwin 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture * D'Une 
Folie.’ 


The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Emily Delauney - Miss E. Tree 
Isabella “ . - Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke ' 


{ 

{ 

-  . Mr Diddear | 

Prince Rodolph =. - Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos - «+ Mr Bartley | 
Baron Lowincraft . . Mr F,. Matthews | 


e Mr Power 
Mr Barnes 
Mr Irwin { 


Olimutz 
Herman 





To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; 
The Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN'S. 
The Drama, called 
The Field of Forty Foot= 
steps. — 
: . Miss 8S. Booth 
Mrs Cooper 


Hide and Seek; and 








Rose Downright 
Frances Vere 
Lady Vere » Miss Oman 


lenry P - «. Miss Caddwell 
Arthor Matchlowe Mr Norton 


Geotfry Matchlowe Mr Dillon 
Peter Pipkin ‘ - Mr Smith 
To which will he added, a Comic Interlude, called 
Tantrums! 
Lady Susan Temperwell . Miss 8. Booth 
Sir Frederick Temperwell . Mr Hooper 
To conclude with the Melo-Drama, called 
Raymond and Agnes! 
Theodore . - MrSmith 


. . 


. . 
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Mr Placid 
| 


| Prince Floridor of Salerno . 


Roland 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. | 


A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 


Mis-Apprehension. 


Miss Clementina Bramble . Miss Stuart 





Fanny ° ° . Miss Pincott 
Frank Hartle . + Mr Raymond 
Money . ° - Mr W. Vining 
Thomas = - . Mr Cooper 
Mr Williams . - Mr Gough 


After which, a Burletta, called 


The Widow. | 


. Miss Patterson 
- Madaine Vestris 
- Mr Liston 
oe J. Vining 


Phoebe . . 
The Widow Dashington 
Augustus Gallopade 
Frank Rhapsody 


Trusty : ? . Mr Gough \ t 
Benjamin Crawl - « Mr W. Vining it 
Bond FE Mr Sherriff 
To which will be added, the Burletta of . 
My Great Aunt! ‘ 
Mrs Headly : . Mrs Glover t 
Mrs Crawley . - «+ Mrs Knight 1 
Rosa Crawley ‘i - Miss Norman 
Lucy ‘ - . Miss Stuart , 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
Mr Crawley . + Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach . - Mr W. Vini 
Lothario Leach - Mr Collier 
Mr Welford e - MrGough 


Charles Welford - « Mr Worrell 
To conclude with the Burletta of 


I’ll be Your Second! 
Emma . ° - Miss Norman 
General Balcour - «+ Mr Gough 
George Lovel ‘ - MrT, Raymond 
Lieutenant O’Bryan . «+ Mr Brougham 
Captain StAlvan . - Mr Raymond 


- «+ Mr Liston 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, called 








Victorine. 
Victorine . s . Mrs Yates 
Elise . . « Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie ‘ r . Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . . Mr Wilkinson 


César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 


Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise 


Mr Buckstone 
Michael e ‘ - Mr Hemminge 
After which, Mr Bernarp's New Burletta, calle | 
The Wept of the Wish- | 
ton Wish. 
: - Mlle Celeste 
- «+ Miss Daly 
- Mrs Daly 
Mr Downe 
- Mr Gallot 
Mr J. Reeve 
* . Mr Hemmings 
- Mr O. Smith 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 
Hyder Ali. 
; Mrs Fitz wilham 


Mr O, Smith | 
| 
| 
| 


Hope Gongh 
Faith . 
Abundance 
Major Gough 
Captain Heathcote 
Satisfaction Shuuks 
Col. Marsden 
Conanchet 


The Tiger Cat 


The Lion, with Songs 


Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
Hyder Ali j . MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing . - « Mr Gallot 


SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


. Cinderella. 
! Cinderella 3 - Miss Somerville 
Vixenella P . . Miss Vincent 


Flirtilla Mrs C. Hill 


Mr Edwin 

Mr Ransford 

Mr C. Hill 

. Mr Vale 

- . Mr Lee $ 

Mr Young 

Mr Rogers 

. Mr Webb 

After which, the Petite Drama. entitled 

Blue Devils. 

To conclude with Moncrierr’s Extravaganza of 


Giovanni in London, 


Zelidor ° 7 . 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 
Flippeitonio : 
Le Conte del Pave 
Il Signor Rovadini 
Beto 





Cosurc.—The Long Ritle—The Battle of 


Trafalgar. 


City Tuearre.—The Evil Eye—Fatdl 


Night—Husband at Short Notice 
The Mountain Torrent. 
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